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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstracts is part of a continuing 
series providing information on recent doctoral dissertations. The 33 
titles deal with a variety of topicsr including the following: (1) 
storytelling; (2) the short story,* (3) metaphor and simile; (H) fairy 
tales; (5) American science fiction: (6) contemporary Americ<in 
fiction: (7) objective and subjective theories of interpretation of 
Literature; (6) irony: (9) teaching "gay" literature; (10> literary 
cognition: (11) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania's Afro-American Literary 
Circle and the Harlem Renaissance; (12) reading poetry in high 
school: (13) the design of a ccmputer*based system for research in 
and teaching cf literature; (14) Jewish content in American 
children's literature; and (15) male and female roles in Chinese 
children's reading materials. (HTH) 
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rt)R^TELLING ABILITY IN FOUR ^'EAR OLD CHIUJRLN 

Order No. 8024172 

Berkovich. Barbara, Ed.D. Boston University School o/Education, 1980, 
83pp. Major Professor: Bruce Frascr 

Story siructure twareness and recall may have a significant relationship 
to reading comprehension. Preschool children have the ability to construct 
stories well before the time they enter public school. Thus, the measurement 
of this ability may be an indicator of later reading comprehension. 

The study contained 40 children, all of whom were 4 vear olds, with an 
equal number of boys and girls. Half of the children attended a private 
preschool and half were enrolled in a state subsidized day care facility. F 
the child listened to a segment of a story told by an adult and then told it 
back to that adult; then, a peer told a different segment of the .same story t f 
the first child and this story was told back to the peer. Their performance 
was measured by a modified Stein and Glenn story grammar continuum 
using a story grammar score. The variables of sex and preschool setting (as 
determined by the economic background of the child) were measured by a 
two-way mulitvariate analysis of variance to detcimine whether there was 
significance at the .05 level 

The private presdiool children performed their storytelling task 
significantly better than their day care counterparts. The storytelling 
settings, either with an adult or a peer did not differ substantively but there 
was some improvement in the story grammar score when the child retelling 
the story interacted with a peer. The backgrounU of the child seems to be 
the determining faar#i in storytelling ability. 



THE SHORT STORY: WRITER'S CONTROL/READER'S 
RESPONSE Order No. 8017660 

Buss. CorinneDemas. Ph.D. Columbia University, 19iO. 208pp. 

It is well- documented that a readers response to literature is shaped, to 
some extent, by pre-existing variables like perscr ality and experience. 
Rather than analyze the bases for divergence of reader response, this study 
explores the bases of any consensus. Every writer has Ac potential for 
aeating a particular response in a significant number of readers, and it is 
fruitful to examine literature to sec how this is done. This study points out 
the connection between the work of linguists and the work of 
psychoanalytic critics and demonstrates a significant application for 
traditional textual analysis. Although the territory of this study is the short 
ftory, both because it is a convenient form to discuss and because it is a 
mudh-neglected and endangered genre, the theories are applicable to longer 

fiaionaswell.^ - 

The introduction of this study analyzes how a writer can direa a reader*! 
re^onse through, among other things, selection and arrangement bf details, 
control of point of view. i.-d manipulation of tim^ Theories of the human 
bnin**memory and the filtering of detail-are used to analyze the activity of 
reading, in particular, the writer's use of word repetition and overlay of 
images. Examples are drawn from a variety of short story writers including: 
Poc, Hemingway. Joyce, Maupassant, D.H. Lawrence. Katherine Mansfield, 
Bidora W?!:y. John Steinbeck, John Updike, and Doris Lessing. The 
limitations of the reader response theories develc^d by Simon O. Lesser 
and Norman Holland are analyzed in a separate dupter. 

Four short stories: Chekhov's "Misery,- Lu Hsun*s Tomorrow,- Mary 
Lavin's -The Cemetery in the Demesne- and Joyce Carol Oates*s -Small 
Avalanches- are each analyzed in separate chapters, with the emphasis on 
the story as a communication between a writer and a reader. Chekhov's 
stoiy demonstrates the kind of balance an author can achieve between 
evoking an emotional response from a reader and keeping that response 
under control His techniques are apparent in the three others. Lu Hsiin*s 
stoiy shows how a writer in a different alture and style consols potentially 
sentimental subject matter. Mary Lavin's story is an example of a 
contemporary writer working in a traditional way. Joyce Carol Oates's story 
Is a produa of twentieth century experimentation but uses some of the same 

. technical devices as traditional writen and achieves some of Uit same endi 
Iht Gonduding fiiapter summarizes the history of the short story and 

j diicusses its current plight While the mijor threat to the future of the short 

r story is the attrition of its paying markets, an equally pernicious 
development is the daim of the modernist strain of fiction that it alone is the 
new shctft suuy. The most zealous advocates of this experimental short 

1 fictida, like Irtine Klinkbwita and Raymond Ffde nrian, not only see it as 

^ thejtilititelljidrtothe^ 

i nialmiiK (Ofe^^ fiction (experimemil 



^S^a"*^*** substitutes wit for significant intellectual 

S^S!?"^ '"^P^ ^ ^«ponS through viS and 

Td r^k?u^ n? ^ '^^'^ "^P^^^" °° P^^*^^ of emotional realism 
Sim' rcS^^ conceptionsand new techniques to direct their 

Dub]St[r^°/i!ln ^'^^ ^ ^""^^^"y "P the issues of its 
^o^S^i^^ ""J^f ^"^^"t situation of the 

«^nl^^ ?r . ^^^^ magazines and advocates book-lennth 

collections of steles by a single author ^ 



.lETAPHOR AND SIMILE Order No. 80232W 

BOUSON. Robert:?. Jr.. Ph.D. University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 1980 
LS7pp. 

The dissertation is directed toward giving an account of the mcanin£ of 
meuphoric expressions. Neitherof the two predominant thcoriesof 
metaphonc meaning, the simile theoo' and the change of- mcaninsi view is 
without problem, -nie change-of-meaning theoiy is .shown l^xpfain 
metaphonc meaning by claiming that the metaphoric predicate acquires a 
new and unique metaphoric sense, lh\s view, it is claimed, is acceS fc^lv 
insofar as an account of this meuphoric sense can be given ifrSedTu? 
^IrL'f. H^^""^ forthcoming, -n^e notion of met^pK seS 

It « conduded, is as much in need of explanaUon asmcuphor iScIf * 

un tne ottier hand, authors wr.dng on metaphor in the nhilosoohical 
hierauire have presented several criUdsms of the view that meSr if 
t^ntialb- elliptical simile (the simile theoo'). Six of the.se critiSs 
denuf.edasmostp^^^^^ 

Stpn^tn^T''*'^ " metaphors and .similes mirje 

Uken to differ in truth and. hence, in meani^jg ^ 

All ?vpJS!i^" ^mosit^ soIution.s to each of these problems 

All seven cnucisms are resolved in favor of the simile view. Four are shown 
If misdescription or misconstrual of the simile view. JYit xeSL 

fhJ^T^ ^'"^ ':\accomplished as a result of di.scoveries- about the ^mTe 
^eory. TTie cnticism that there is no ellipsis in verb mctaph..,ssyiT^^Jht 
StIIS*T^ '^^'""^ ^^^^^d by shoeing St 

ffi t'*^' ? ^ ^^^"^^ that verb metaphors 

claimed by the simile view occurs at this basic level 
The objecocT) that the simile theoo' involves the reduction of hcuraU - 

Ml**?''- ^'"fi"^^^' ^^'^ di-^«^"ct .scn.se^ or isS 1^ 

S^n^li^ view reduces figurative language to nonfieura^e L 
Awn to r«t upon a confusion of these different senses. Finallv Uie clL 

«i.SL^*^ ^^^^ 2re real benefits to vievSni the 
ndation between metaphor and simile not as ellipsis but as cxaLeraUon 

uieir assocuted similes while differing in effect 

An analysis of the metaphoric sense posited by the chancc-of-meanini? 

case of mei^hor. predominant adherents of this theory clearly uke the S 

1^^^^"^ ''PP''^" ^-^^ sense ofVl^e- S 

aescnDM. Uie cftange-of-meaning theory can be vie>k:cd as the simile theorv 
apphed« the level of terms and prediciles instead of entire me^hoifc^ 

metaphors are essentially exaggerated or hyperbolic 
^n'V? '5"'^°"^ "'etaphors. Rrsi. wh^„ ^ey 
whVh .K*^'^ " 'J'^y have at lea oneSnsc 

S w^^V^ """"'y- •J'^y have add^owS 

in which they are true, so read. Secondly, some suggesUons arc offereS 
why we use meuphor at all. It is noted Oiat the ric^ambigu." of 
b^^P°.Il«"^?K '"'liences emoUonal a.s!;ociayons to 

S^^Sl?' """"'^^ "^•'"^ metaphoric sentence. AddiUona^ly it is - 

^ •» '"^"«^»" '° »™«fer ccruin !cndcnd«U) 
actfromthemeuphoricpredicatetothesubjeciofthemetaphw • 
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FAIRY TALES AND THEIR POSSIBLE USE AS 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERULS: AN EMPIRICAL SrUDY 

Order No. 8019204 
BRowNHi, Greoc. Ed.D. Univeniiy of Kansas. 1979. 203pp. 

inc^' psychologists nuintaiii that fairy tales act in a subUe fashion to 
mstJiJct young children to make certain choices. One type of choice is a 
d«asion to choose action rt-lective of goal orientation and plarning (the 
realiyf prwaple) rather than action reflective of fantasy an^ 
fcmilment (the pleasure principle). No investigation of this type of subUe 
uwwcuon as It might occur in a school setting has been reported, 
rherefore. this invesuguon was designed to: (1) develop two forms of an 
«dtude insuument to measure children's attitudes toward the pleasure vs. 
rwhty conflict; (2) inv«tigate the relationship between children's IQ scores 
and scores on the attitude instrument: and (3) investigate any difference 
ftehveen treatment groups' and control groups' post-test scores using 
children s pre-test scores as a covariate, 

in °"« 'Jl'^'' 8rade class at each of three schools took part 

m ^Ivf^^ffi ^ llSXTTje attitude instrument was developed and found 
to have a coefficient of stability and equivalence of .55. which was judged 
S « '^''y- Treatment and contrc! groups took Fom A 

or the insmjment Treatment groups received a series of language arts 
teKons with a fairy tale as focus, in addition to ih^ir regular lan^age aru 

^"^T' ''"l""' ^««"''^ arts instruction 

Treitment penod was three weeks. AU groups then received Form B of the 
atdtude instrument All available IQ data was gathered forsubjects in the 

h. ^fJifiof' relationship ws found between IQ and Form A scores or 

^^Ti? ^^'T- ^° li"""'""* between treatment 

poups scores on Form B and control groups' scores on Form B. using 
rorm A as a covanate. was fouiicL 

^ JTieoretically. no relationship between IQ and attitude scores would be 
ttpecttd. since other studies have demonstrated that factors similar to those 
Uie instrument was desisned to test correlate with achievement but not 
necessarily with IQ. It was concluded that a lor^er treatment period would 
be necessa-y to reasonably expect any significaw difference between 
freatment and control groups on the attitude instrument It was also 
concluded that ftiiy ta^es d,d not have a negative affect on children's 
attitudes toward planning and goaJ orientation. 

^GENESIS OF A GENRE: AMERICAN SCIENCE FICTION OF 
THE NINETEEN-TraRTIES Order No. 8020242 

Qom, Frank Louis. Ph.D. Indiana Unmrsify,im. 245pp. 

Thmigh science fiction appeared before the 1930s, during that d wade 
for the first Ume it reached a large audience through the so-called pulp 
. magazines At the begiimingofthe decade science fiction was not d^^^^ 
disunguished from other popular forms of adventure fiction: by 1940 it had 
emerged as a separate genre, through the development of distinctive 
narrative formulas. 

The dissertation deals with significant fiction from Amazing, '-^'onder 
and Astounding, yet its primary emphasis is on the fiction chat appeared in 
Astounding. The most regularly published and popular scic ice fiction 
magazine of the 1930s. Astounding produced many stories ti :at have 
maintained their popularity, and remain in print today. Chapter one briefly 
\ flescnbM all pulp magazines of the decade, and documents the centrality of 
Astounding to any study of 1930s science fiction. 

By closely examining the stories that appeared in the pages of 
Astounding, the informing structures of the genre can be deduced. The 
narrative formulas contained two primary elements: a recognizable world 
; similar to that sh:own m realistic fiction, and some anomaly-an invention 
; mvasion, or environmental change, for example-which chaUenges the * 
: prcvjulmg worid. In some formulas the "reality'* triumphs over the anomaly 
(the status quo formula): tn others it is subverted or iransfonned by the 
. momalyOhe subversive fomula): and in still others it is a small but 
4 WenDfiable e.anent m a totally anomalous counter-reality (the other worid 
;^ rorm u la). 

i Some of this fiction clearly derives from other popular forms For 
i| example other genres often show characters in relatively stable situations 
j dttfupted by an adventure, a crime, a love affair, or a disaster in much the 
i Umt way that the initially static social reality depicted in many science 
^fiction stones is jarred by the chance intervention of a wonder drug an 
f 12X5?^" another planet, or a miraculous discovery. While much early 
1930s science fiction seems directly connected with other popular literature 
i^me PortiOQ of it resembles 197Qs science fiction, and uses formulas that ' 

n« tellable thoi^^ This literaiy narrowing- 

^down. thUttiumjptioQ pf fonnute^ or anomaly 

M^^Pi^M?/*^ *M tnyttiing else the 

ERJ W^S^^^^^ aewaadofltettture, ^ 
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The varied and complex narrative tormulas which evolved within 
science fiction during tiie 1930s continue to shape the genre to this day. The 
thesis seeks to demonstrate this oontinuinx ir!fi*jence by examining 
representative science fiction from the l%Os and 1970s alongside the stories 
from the 1930s. Such a formula analysis has three main advanUges: it places 
Sfience fiction within the context of other popular genres, which rely heavily 
Oh conventional suuctures: it identifies the confiia whicli lies at the center 
of most science fiction-that between an assumed world and various possible 
altfcmative worids: and it demonstrates the particular relevance of science 
fiction in a society characterized by rap*d change. 



THE ETFECT OF GROUP BIBUOTHERAPY IN RFDlirrMr Tm. 

r.r™«» V, ^ Order No. 8020654 

QJ^r™. Nancy BOHNE.ED.D. Nonhcm Illinois Uniyeni^, im. ' 

chil3^.nfn1ir«re1w^\S?^^^^^^^^^ °" ^ -i«tiesof 

« elfort to Sdi^racu^ rS?.^^r '""m'^-^.^P ^ibHotherapy-in 

=ffbi?£« 

pad^Sn^SsSf ' J:; '*'' ""''y ^' and third- 

UjeSSlTro'utS'S^^^^ 

Cbnti ol Group I received noTirLri^f . f ? randomly assigned to the poupt 
by the 'nvestiawrc^ntro^GrK^^^ "^^'""^ 
treatment TT.f "ttU^t^vS«d *I .""Jl?'' """"biblioiherapeutic 
dassifiecr as bibfiSfrSiuticttJe reading books not 

consecutive weflks. Th*ExDeiim*l^.?r ^ * for five 
treatmeni. TTie watnSmttn^ZS? "Jif- '""""^ bibliaJierapeutic 
as bibIio'J,erapcSXXS?S2??^^^^^ ^"^fi'" 
. All children participating ii^^S.eS we« .H ^""J^'i^^ 
instrumeni ised was Sarason s Cm,™; ) *f "^'""Stcred a pretest TTie 
^ During the five welSfonL^S^S' S '^"^ 
Control Group II and the Ext)eriZm!i * 'J.^'^em fi'ven to 
appropriate bS)ks by iSp^,rSS So^f^f" ^""^ 
Immediately following the fivc-wMT«n7,i /"^''"^'^'Ons- 
CGASQ was administlrVd ,o a7"e cWl£^^ 

-p^y'etrS^aXt're"^^^^^^ 

which were adjusted for pretei?g£S P"*^ 

"^"l^?Srd"tS^^^ 

three for males but not for fttmuS •^'^^ ""d 
fenutles. the ^perimenS Sp'^^^.iil'^^^^^ "«=Pf for grade-three 
tower anxiety scores than the oKo tfi ^ 
The dataobtained in the sSdrsLooo^i^'f" ,«™"P^ 

stud'yTe'rSd'-vSf^rpSi^^^^^^ .he 

children of different SSn^citiS.^'/ ^ ""''l'^"' 
">tellect.alabili.y..ndexc«ptiS3^*«-5 

•tonTEMPORARY AMERICAN HCTION AND THE PROCESS 
OFHCTlONAUZAnON ZrNo^SiS 

sodal world i)i*v amm a* f«»«.-7!j J- '"'™» «> lOavt meaning tn a 
spou worw they lee as ftagme^ 



emotiomlly numbing and dangerous, unresponsive to the laws of cause and 
effea. and. ultimately, unreal Later dsapters illustrate how. given sudi 
assunveons about the world, characien seek simultaneously for escape and 
a sense ofpuipose in fictionalized corstrucu of one kind or another They 
encounter these fictions in novels, movies, magazines, and in any number of 

SSh1tS!!f!''^"*"'i'^- 1" '"J^ instances of fictionaliiation. 

WuStiirfh^ m'^'" P>"':»'on. and Rudolph 

Wurhuer. the external world disappears behind an impenetrable web of 

eS reTv M?fi"',?rM f T """"^ '° obHtei" e it 

entirel). My final chapter discusses novels by Philip Roth and Tim O Brien 
which proxide examples of characters who initially aredrawn,o 

.S!f '?'^°".-''"'.'^u'^"',"*"*' f'^'Vf" '0 a direct engagement of their 
wnmedute reality. A bnef conclusion rehearses what I perceive as the most 
agnificam directions in which American ficUon appears to be mo-ing •Jnd 
B^nif^ "TV" about the tendency of some recent writere. notably John 
Barth. to retreat into sclf-reflexivity and avoid, in consequence issues 

Z4« « K* °^'*"P''**r °f fi'=«'°">""tion. and its social and cultural 
sources, can bnng us to a deeper comprehension of the dynamics of 
contemporaiy ficUon and the conditions of contemporary life 
x^.■»^'^^ sections of my thesis are devoted to the following works- 

ai/r Z^j and ^ Book of Common Prayer. Leonard Michaels" Going Places 
and / Would Have SavedThem if I Could. Joyce Carol ^t«i-s?CS 
Mornson-s TheBi^^Ey^ Jerzy KosinsWs Being There. Robert Coove" s 

R,S^°c A » " ^tF'i.r "i'/^' '^""'"'P" Wurliuer-sArr& Philip 



THE READER IN THE TTXT: IMPLICATIONS 0? OBJECTIVE 
AND SUBJECTIVE THEORIES OF INTERPRETATION FOR THE 
T-^ACHING OF LITERATURE Order No. 8025677 

DucHARME, Edward Wilfred. Ph.D. The Univershy of Michigan, 1980. 
215pp. Chairman: Earl J. Schulze 

This study focuses on the problem of esublishing the location of literary 
meaning and the consequences (theoretical and practical) of this 
detennination for university students and teachers. 

Does meaning reside solely or principally in the art object, the writer, or 
the reader? If it inheres in each, what are the proportions of the mix? And 
how does or should the location of meaning affect the presentation of and 
response to literature in the classroom? These difficult questions are always 
implicit in my invesiigauon of the critical systems of three very good and 
influential critics: E D. Hirsch. Jr.. David Bleich. and Wolfgang Iser. 

Hirsch is an objectivist whose two important claims are that meanings 
are stable, determinate, and outside the reader's consciousness, and that 
interpretations may be corrected and validated. I maintain that Hirsch's 
objectivist attitude ^s inherently reductive and subjectively realized. 

As a subjeaivist. Bleich relies extensively on such authorities as Freud. 
Kuhn. and Polanyi to argue against the detcrminacy of meaning and for the 
proposition that the literary text is an empty, uninteresting container until a 
reader infuses it with meaning and value. For Bleich. the fulness of response 
is all. However, in this system the literary text, as a source of pleasure and 
information, tends to shrink from view. 

Against the Hirsch-Bleich background, I posit Iscr's theory of aesthetic 
rwponse as neither objective nor subjective, but a creative blend of both, 
y/hile affirming the central place of the reader's subjectivity and the 
indeterminacy of meaning. Iser nevertheless restores to prominence the text 
as an artful fusion of form an d subject maner. 

I value especially Iser's shift in emphasis from the results of reading to 
the acts of reading, and I use that emphasis finally as a basis for establishing 
a critical stance which advocates self-reflexivity in order to gauge the very 
r^ge of the indispensable assumptions we all must make whenever we try 
: to pass judgment on works of art 

WORDS IN A LINE: PROCESS AS NOVEUSTIC CONCEPT 
AND TECHNIQUE Order No. 8022685 

Dljkbar.Jean Catherine, Ph.D. University of J^rginia,19^. 329pp. ^ 

Heretofore, arguments have attempted to establish a sense of the novel 
as a genre by examining the text and by speculating about the author's 
intentioniThis argument establishes a generic view of the novel by working 
from what novelisu believe to be true about fiction; for writen. the novel is 
simultaneously a sutic objea and an active perceptiOQ. 

' eenth -century novelists, in demanding aaive readers, establish that 
F R I f tiye life to the text But the fullest discussion of fiction's 
Ai^LL^^ietto^^ 



Stem's apparently obscure fiction actually expires clearly the strongest 
explanation for this ^lit in fiction, namely its dependence on language 
Language. Stein believes, is peculiar because it can both signify and 
exemplify. Ucausc it is both static and active. Most importantly, she points 
out that the process of language-thc action of generating sequences of static 
language components-makes process, from the writer's >iew. the defining 
structure of fiaion. 

This claim and its conceptual and technical consequences can be tested 
on the works of well-known, accepted writers. Jane Austen's work shows an 
jnieresi in the relation of stasis to activity as strong, or stronger, than Stein't 
Like Siein's career. Austen's development reveals a gradual acceptance of 
fluauating perception; in Austen's novels, the changing perceptible world, 
about which her characters have mere ''opinions.'' is initially pitted against a 
world of fixed knowledge and moral values. Austen's gradual 
acknowledgement that the pcrceptibie world embodies the ideal makes 
language, with its (for her) absolute meanings, a path to reality. Thus, Jane 
Austen's moral sense b her aesthetic sense. 

While Austen's work shows that process makes meaning and knowledge 
issues m fiction. Henma.-^ Melville's later fiction demonstrates that changes 
tn the author's concept ofprocess change his approach to the problem of 
meaning. As Mehille refines his notion of process, he confronts the 
implications of its perceptual dimension. He first acknowledges that 
meaning may be perceptual rather than inherent then explores the 
conceptual consequences of ambiguit> and a resultant contextual view of 
meaning, and finally works from process to a transactional model. In 
"linking about the reader's role in the fiction, Melville confronts as well the 
Ksues of reality and experience that interested Austen and the concept of 
fictional character; his fiction sho\fc'S the direct conceptual line thai connects 
process to meaning to characterization. Process, then, links many of the 
features and pre occupations that readers have lone recognized as someho%^' 
generic to the I. /vel. 

As a result the novels of Alain Robbc-Grillet and other posunodem 
wniei3 constitute not a decline of the novel as a form, but a heightening of 
It The emphasis on the reader's transformation of text into experience, the 
sense of language as a medium, and the "generative" structure found in the 
postmodern novel place today's fiction squarely in the generic tradition. 
Though the pos^inodem novel declares the limits of the taxt this admission 
is neither new nor damning. Novelists have always known these limits, have 
always created processes, have always felt that in the presence of a 
perceiving reader the text of fiction can live. 



CONVENTIONS OF IRONY IN SOME AMERICAN NOVELS 
ABOUT ART Order No. 802I03I 

BCKSTHN, Barbara Jo, Ph.D. University of CincinnatiAm. 2B0pp. 

Hen^ James is recognized as a practitioner ofirony and as a theorist of 
fiction. His experiments with convenUons of the ironic narrative voice lead 
hun to a self-reflective art th.it comments on its own aesthetics, the questions 
ine novelist must ask himself and the decisions he makes. T^e suble 
dramatic irony of The Aspem Papers is tied both to the credible narrators of 
nmeieenth-century fiction and to the ironic ones of this century The 
ambiguous multiple narrators of The Turn of the Screw tell a labyrinthine 
tale much nearer the tone and mode of contemporary self-reflective art 
And the ironic narration of WhatMaisie Knew, which reveals the fictive 
nature of its characters and the problems of creating those fictions, 
etablishesthis novel as one best read as meu-fiction. The relationship of 
the change m the conventions of irony to conventions of art about art 
apparent in these three short novels of James is central to the forms of 
Vladimir Nabokov's Lolita and Pale Fire, Fostering this relationship 
Nabokov creates a fiction about art conu-olled and expanded by conventions 
of p^ody and made coherent by constructed paradoxes. In Travesty John 
Hawkes demonstrates another means of wedding irony and art about an. 
Hawkes wntes a parody of an allegorical meta-fiction which acknowledges 
the limits of the self-reflecting genre. Ironic devices ofdramaUc irony 
ambiguous series of reflections and realities, parody and paradoxical ' 
coherence are the tooU which build a self-reflecting. American fiction about 
art and about limits of conventions which are always present and always 
changing Meta-fiaion deUches itself from conventional aesthetics and 
morality and, by redefining its aesthetics, redefines morality. 



ON TEACHING GAY LITERATURE Order No. 802S638 

RXXETT. Richard Jams. A.D. The University ofMichizan, 1980. 26Spp. 
Chaixperson: William Alexander 

Although gay literature extends from the earliest writings to the preterit, 
the large corpus has often been suppressed, destroyed, or ignored for what it 
actually is. This study focuses on what the teaching of gay literature can do 
for both gay and nongay co'.lege and university students, obstacles to and 
motivations for teaching such literature, and special considerations for gay 
and nongay teachers of it Since large bodies of materials of gay pedagogy 
do not exist yet. an exploration of what is avaihble is supplemented 
throughout by critical discussion. 

Gay literature is defined simply as literature written by lesbians or gay 
males and/a? literature about gays. The term of preference throughout is 
"gay." which is seen as self-afTirming, although "homosexual^ is used to 
denote less positive treatment wlhin the literature and societ)'. 

Gay literature is needed both academically and socially. Academically, it 
should be Uught for its literary tradition and its influences on all literature. 
There exists a clearly traceable literary heritage of gay writings, with its own 
allusions, codes, and so forth, which is useful for academic study. Socially, 
gay literature should be Uught, as Northrop Frye suggests for literature in 
general, to help provide structure through an understanding of literary 
models. The neurotic deprivation of a rightful literary heritage for gay 
people may be viewed as socially dangerous. Further, gay literature can help 
reduce the homophobic mystery ofbcing gay for both gays and non-gays. 

Students of gay literature need to be made as comfortable as possible in 
classrooms dealing with an emotional topic Even such simple matters as 
coune titles need careful examination, for most students are not prepared to 
have the words "gay." "lesbian," or "homosexual" on transcripts. There 
may be legitimate reasons for providing separatist courses for some gay 
studies, but many inclusive courses should also be developed. Positive self* 
images of ga>'s may be developed t^irough gay literature. 

Such images are often difficult to perceive in the extremely homophobic 
society iTuUiy modem gays grow up in. Teachers need to be aware of the 
extent of homophobia and how it blocks simple sharing of information. But, 
homophobia is not the only obstacle facing gay literature. Established 
academic interests, limited training, employment problems, and the mere 
minority status of gay teachers all work against its inclusion in college 
curricula. However, the powerful motivations of truly humanistic education 
and human libention .^re strong enough to overcome these obsudes! 

Hie different perspectives of gay teachers should be used to our 
advantage in all our classrooms. We must use our full academic freedoms to 
teach openly and with confidence. While lesbians and gay males will have 
different points of view and. ideally, should team teach gay literature 
courses, the single teacher can. with care, teach adequately. Nongay 
teachers, too. may enter the emerging field of gay literature as long as they 
remain completely honest and listen carefully to their gay students, 
colleagues, and the literature itself. Whether gay or not, teachers of gay 
litenture will be working both academically and socially and should fully 
appreciate their responsibilities in both areas for thei: sa'den»s. their 
colleagues, and their general academic and social communities. 

Some suggestions for teaching gay literature in various academic and 
social settings, some possible courses and pedagogical approaches, and some 
considerations for implementing gay literature courses complete the main 
body of the study. My personal experiences in establishing a gay literature 
course in Dade County. Florida-experiences which greatly inform the 
entire work**are included in an appendix. 



EE CHILDREN READING STORIES: RESPONSE TO 
LITERATURE IN PREADOLESCENTS Order No. 8027440 

Gald\, Susan Lee, Ph.D. New York University, 1980. 326pp. Chainnan: 
Professor Gordon M. Pradl 

This study investigated preadolesccnts* responses to literature: Specific 
fMitiems in the responses of the participants were discovered. 
Developmental constraints on response to literature ^d the importance of 
^. , cioncept of story in shaping responses were discussed in relation to these 
" specific patterns. Additionally, the need to examine evaluation as a separate 
component of response and the efficacy of small group discusaon were 
: OMU^red. 

The participants were three: fifth-grade girls, ages 10.7. 10.11. and 1L3. 
; amending a private school in New York O'ty. All were reading at or above 
V ffide level After individual interview about reading preferences, habits, 

- and concept of story, two works of conicmporaiy realistic fiction for 
> ; juvefiil<s. Constance Greeae*s Beat the Turtle Drum and ICatherine 
'& Patenon's Bridge to Terabithia, were read and discu«ed in inftividual and 
O P situationi Finally, Lawrence K<^Ibers*s Moral Juds<^t interview 
F R I C^^^ ^ each pahicipant AU interviews and disaiaiofls e Uped and 



An examination of the protocols revealed individual styles of response. 
Two p^jticipants focused on evaluation, one fi^om a primarily subjective and 
one from a primarily objective perspective. The third focused on 
explanation, offering reasoned defenses of the texts when the other two 
participants aitidzed thenu Varying degrees of entrance into the stories 
frsm a spectator stance and the coasequent abilit)* to use these stories as 
virtual experiences appear to conelate with the pemieability of t}.e 
coT^struct system of each participant 

The responses were exa^nined for indications of cognitive developmental 
characteristics. It was found that the ability to accept alternatives to reality 
was an imponant prerequisite for the adoption of a speoator stance. Those 
responders unable or unwilling to accept the idea of alternatives were also 
unable or un\*illing to accept the world of the stoo'. This variation in the 

ability to approach literature from a spectator stance nay^e — — 

developmentally linked, since the willingness to imagine and accept 
alternative realities usually appears when the child has attained formal 
operations. 

Another imponant component of the response process was the child's 
concept of story. An understanding of the author's role in the shaping of a 
story as well as an appreciation for the complex interweaving of the various 
elements of a text was evident in the response of only one partidpanL This 
parudpant validated the text in terms of the world aeated v^thin the story, 
reading from a spectator stance, while the other two validated the text with 
reference to the outside world, a behavior more appropriate to a 
transactional it: L Further, two of the partidpants seemed to separate 
content from form, not realizing that one informed the oilier and that the 
author was responsible for both. 

This study also revealed the need to consider evaluation separately from 
other elements of response. When this was done, the hierarchical nature of 
the process of evaluation, with a distinction between objective and 
subjective evaluation, became dear. The separate examination of responses 
for instances of evaluation resulted in a more complete picture of the 
process of response. 

The partidp;mts differed also in their ability to profit from small group 
discussions about the texts. The partidpant who best accepted alternatives 
derived the most benefit from the small group discussion. This indicated a 
need to provide both individual and small group situations for the 
discussion of literature with children who have not yet mastered formal 
operations. 

This study indicated that patterns of r<:sponse both promoted and 
inhibited approaches to a text It provided evidence to suppon the theories 
^ of response to literature which suess the active involvement of the reader in 
the creation of story, and suggested implications for the teaching of 
literature in the elementary school. 



THE USE OF THE QUESTION BY TEACHERS OF UTERATURE 

Order No, 8020103 

GiGA>rrE.LuaLLEMARY.E ).D. Florida Atlantic University, mO, 99pp. 

IJttie is known about teacher questioning behavior in World and 
American literature courses as taught in high schools, although most 
teachers from primary through college generally use the memory level 
question and do not plan questions in sequence. 

This study focused on the spedfic questions selected teachers of 
secondary literature asked thftir students in order to determine the 
frequency of questions asked at each cognitive level and the presence or 
absence of questioning patterns. Teacher characteristics such as age, sex. 
years of teaching experience, and academic preparation were examined to 
determine their relationship to the number of types of questions asked by 
teachers. 

Matched for similarity in sire, sodo-economic level, and geographically 
representative of their area, three secondary schools were chosen from 
Brevard County, one each from North. Central, and South Brevard. 
Twenty-two out of 26 cooperating teachers of students of average and above 
average ability in World and American literature courses participated. Using 
a cassette recorder, each teacher taped one discussion lesson per week for six \ 
consecutive weeks in the fall of the 1979-1980 school year. Rogers' 
checksheeu The Teacher Orot Question Observation Schedule was used to 
code four randomly selected tapes from each teacher. 

Memofy questions totalled 56.4% of all questions asked, while 
interpreution toulled 20% and procedure 16.8%. The remaining categories | 
(pupil input, translation, evaluation, application, analysis, synthesis, 
affective and textbook) accounted for 6.8% of the total number of questions ^ 
asked. One of every two questions asked was a memoo' question; nine 
questions oci of eveo' 10 asked were either memory, interpretation or 
procedure. 

Generally, teachers with masters* degrees asked fewer questions than 
those who earned only a bachelor's degree. 



Tcadim leneially did not pattern their questions hienrdmlly. 
; Patterns indicated a reliance on lower cognitive and prooedura] questioni 

Only three significant relationships were uncovered in correlating 
; teacher diaracteristics ^ith question level of frequency. Interpretation 
' questions. 20% of all questions, were negatively correlated to the number of 
: quarter hours* training the teacher had in English. Procedural questions. 
" which totalled 16.8% of all questions, were positively correlated to the prior 
; training a teacher had in classroom techniques. Pupil input questions, 
totalling 3% of all questions, were positively correlated to the teacher's 
number of years* experience. 

Hypothesis I. lA, and IB were rejected. The frequency of questions 
asked by teachers varied: however, the percentage use of categories 
: remained constant Teachers are choosing lower cognitive and procedural 
^ questions nine times out of 10. 

Hypothesis II was rejected. Teadiers are choosing combinations of lower 
cognitive and procedural patterns of questioning. 

Hypothesis III was accepted. Except in three instances, teachers used a 
consistent pattern of questioning, no mimtT what their background was. The 
more quarter houn' training the teadier had in English, the fewer 
interpretation questions he asked. Training in classroom tediniques tends to 
encourage the asking of procedural question! Teachers who have taught 
longer generally ask more pupil input questions. 



LITERARY COGMmON Order No. 8016405 

Greenfield. George Douglas. Ph.D. Indiana University, 1980. 256pp. 
Director: David Bleich 

Tne dissertation begins by sketching a theory of value which tries to 
show that the value of any human activity is judged by the end of that 
activity (**end'* in the sense of consequence, outcome, or effea). Literature 
is then examined in light of this theory. The ends most frequently attributed 
to literature in modem criticism are seen to fall into one of two categories, 
experience or emotion. Claims that reading literature is salutary because it 
gives a reader an "experience*' or a particular kind of emotion are shown to 
be suspect And it is concluded that if more important ends cannot be 
attributed to literature, reading cannot have the value traditionally 
associated with it. 

The second general problem considered is how critics come to assign to 
reading the different effects that they do. A "logic" of critical thinking is 
proposed to answer this question. It is argued that critical thinking proceeds 
from a theory of mind to a theory of literature to a mental condition thought 
to be the end of reading. The third step is inferred from the second, and the 
second from the first A corollary of this proposal is that what a critic claims 
(either explicitly or implicitly) to be "the proper aesthetic attitude" is 

" whatever is necessary to achieve the mental condition that has already been 

esublished as the end of reading. 

Four critics are then examined in detail in an attempt to demonstrate 
this "logic" at worL The major conclusion drawn from this examination is 
that a conception of literature is the Sf tting or context that detennines the 
perception of particular texts and the end of reading. Three of the critic 
disaissed-Richards. Norman Holland, and David Bleich-have colleaed 
protocols from actual readers in an effort to understand the reading process. 
The central role of a conception of litf rature helps us to understand these 
protocols-why they uke the fonn they do. Susanne Langer. the fourth critic 
discusser!, shares with the other three an interest in the value of art and the 
psychological basis of its perception. She is unusual, however, in that she 
sees the end of that perception as being cognitive. Yet, at the same time, she 
is representative of modem thought about literature in that feeling plays a 
principal role in her understanding of what art is. 

Finally, the disscnation proposes a conception of literature which 
implies that its end is cognitive rather than noncognitive, hence providing a 
stronger ground for valuirig it Literature is viewed as being more like 
history than the fine arts with which :t ii usually associated. It is viewed as a 
species of the genus explanation and its subject matter is taken to be the 

^ unique actions of individuals. A lengtliy discussion of explaa'ttion precedes 

• this argument The discussion is designed to nrovide a 



LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: A 
DEVELOPMENTAL APPROAOi Order No. 8017634 

Godfrey. Thomas Edwin, Ph.D. The University of Nebraska - Lincoln, 
1980. 204pp. Adviser: Allan E CKttmer 

This study reviews research in cognitive psychology and 
psycholingui<dcs in order to suggest an altemadve to the literature portion 
of a Nebraska elementary school language arts curriculum first published in 
ISSl. Certain basic premises underlie this modification: (1) School-aged 
diildren evidence different types and degrees of undemanding at different 
gnie levels. (2) Teachers aware of the sequential development of juvenile 
thinking can more effectively tailor presentation methods and materials for 
their students. (3) The classroom is a logical setting in which to influence 
attitudes toward leisure-tinie reading because '^models** in the fonn of 
teachers and students are so visible. (4) Children who begin to read early in 
their schcoUng and who achieve both skill and pleasure from that pursuit 
are more apt to continue reading after their formal schooling is completed. 

(5) An understanding of and appreciation for the best literature are 
equipment for living in any society. 

Calling on the research findings of Jean Piaget, Lev Vygoisky. an;2 
others, the study asseru that children better understand and are more apt to 
retain literary concepts introduced sequentially and in keeping with their 
mental and linguistic maturity. li further affirms the incremental **spiral'* 
presentation of the concepts and the belief that literature is a language art of 
equal rank with the others. 

The suggested approach differs, however, in sigiiifican: v.'sy* from its 
predecessor. (1) A profile of developing ju venile thinking is constructed in 
order to shift deagn emphasis from literature to the children who must 
respond to it (2) The generic approach of Curriculum for Enilish is 
modified to reduce die number of literary t>pes discussed, to simplify the 
concepts introduced, and to change the order of their presenudon within 
and among the various grades. (3) It recommends teachers be given dearer 
directicm in presenting literature to children and in deciding when to 
present it (4) It urges thnt selections featured for class presentation 
recognize and reflect the interests and background of children, not just 
preferences of adults. (5) It maintains that literature **study,** if attempted 
at an, shouli grow out of enthusiastic reader reaction to specific works. 

(6) It stresses active student paitidpation (physical involvement), consistini 
of speaking/dran^atizing, and writing as well as reading and listening. (7) It 
recognizes book selection as an on*going process so that new dtles may 
periodically be substituted for ones diosen previously. (8) It is less 
ambitious in attempting to educate the taste of young readers and more 
concerned with promoting an atmosphere of discovery (for both pupils and 
teachers) of literary attributes, of visual difference among genres, and of 
the unique pleasures associated with lei. jre-time reading. (9) Its discussions 
are less technical and more carefully allied to the mental and linguistic 
devcuopirent of diildren. (10) It is more concerned with the practical 
^plication of litei ature in the elementary curriculur^. 

Although the study does not specifically detail classroom activities for 
each grade, it provides a rationale for these activities and draws certain 
conclusions about what a popular Nebraska curriculum would supply. 
(1) Teachers would be insmicted along with their students. (2) liierary 
concepts must be presented in a sequence which capitalizes on knowledge 
ciuldren of a given age already possess, what their language skills are, how 
they think, and what they are interested in. (3) A state-wide curri::ulum for 
elementary gmde literature is dearable to insure coherence, consistence, and 
continuity from grade to grade and to assure literature as a priority item in 
the school day. (4) Recommended reading must reflea the interests, 
abilities, and experience of children as well as adults. (5) Infonnation must 
be included to explain how the literature was chosen for eadi grade and 
why one grade is more suiuble than another for the dioicei 



concept of explanation so that the latter can be "re- seen," so to speak, in 
literature. The three extant versionsof "Odour of Chrysanthemums" are 
examined at the end of the essay in order to show that the changes 
Lawrence made are best explained by the conception of literature the 
disseiution proposes. 




SEX DIFFERENCES IN ACTIEmiENT-RELATED BEHAVIOR IN 
ailLDREN'S PICTURE STORYBOOKS Order No. 8016881 

GooDELJL,CAROtGiJYroN,PH.D. S(3r\fi>rd University, 1919. 204pp. 

This content analysis of cnildrer/s picture storybooks examines 
attributions for the success of the main charaaers and their achievement* 
related behaviors. The focus of the analysis is on sex differences with 
secondary emphasis on the effects of age. race, and changes over time (pre- 
and post*1973 dates of publication). 

The sample consisted of 67 best selling piaure storybooks that were 
published within a span of half a century, 1922-1974. Data on behaviors of 
the 70 main characters was analyzed as he or she set or altered goals, 
attempted to gain resources, or achieved goals. Data on the response of 
other characters to ead) of these achievement-related behaviors of main 
ch9jacters was also ana^fxed. Sutus of the sample's main c^iaracters was 
described in relation to didr sex. age. fonn. race, family strt]aure.and the 
type of story. 



*' Attributkxis for aucoessoominM fidl into these €augoria:tbitity. 
tuck, ti&ik ease, effort/peisevsnnce, or mdiintion. Although crpccied sex 
difTerenccs with reflect to iitributkm for success were not wgnificant, Oic 
directiofl of the differences supported standard Uitory of attribution. Tnat 
is, males exceeded ferialcs in high ability and cffor /peiseverancc even 
though thisy both had goals that were attained abcut 90% of the time. 
Females exceeded males in instances when success could be attributed to 
the ea.^ of the task or to good lucL SignUicant sex differences did appear, 
however when age, race, or publication dates were taken into account 

Significant differences occurred in the response of oiheis to the goals of 
main chaiadere when age was controlled by race. White children had equal 
positive and negative responses, and were ignored 20% of the time while 
nonwhiie children weit given positive responses one third of the time ana 
iguorrd two thirds of the tinae. When ^1 nonwhite children and feinales 
altered their goals, they received no negative response, whereas white maie 
children received negative response two Airds of the time when they altered 

^^A^^ler result was that dependency on approval of goals dearly exists 
for females. Ail females received positive response whtn they ^tered goals 
while 61% of males altering goals received negative response. One could 
argue that the females were praised for altering or that females alter beause 
they need praise or equate it with success. In view of liiese results, funire 
iesearch with implications for education could focus on the funOion of 
negative response as it relates to sutus. goal setting, and responsiveness to 
outside opinion. It should lake into account, as this study did not, possible 
differences in response given tr tomboys, girls who act like boys, compared 
to males and other females as well as include data on the given as well as 
the receivers of responses, . r 

Ref/carch in Attribution Theoiy is moving in the direction ot a geneiai 
theoiy of motivation through identification of causality and its relation to 
personal behaviors and consequences. This study showed t^at 
developmental differences in attribudon due to age were revealed in the way 
in which diaracters attained their goals as well as in the responses given to 
their achievement- reUied behaviors. Attribution theorists need to explore 
the developmental aspects of causality with chronological age as a bepning 
point ExaminaUons are also needed of the impact of race in Attribution 
Theory an area largely ignored presently. This study demonstrates that at 
least in*children s picture sioiybooks. race is a key fector. Qiangw over tune 
may also illustrate differences due to changing social condiDons. Rescarcn 
uang comparisons of human subjects replicaUng earlier studies might 
provide clearer assuranc.e on the relative subility of the dau base. 

Finally analysis of attributions for success and failure within the context 
of dedsion makmg in a classroom could sht<l light on attitudes about 
learning and the ability to gain new compe tendes. A related snidy of 
dassroom impact could examine the characteristics and attimdes of 
attribution for success already interoalixed by the chUdren and tfachere 
compared to similar characteristics of the main charaders in their b^ 
TTie impact of a structured exposure to this study*s sample of books couw 
be m^red and interpreted, thus moving doser to a descnpDon of the 
soning. prioritizing, and decision processes we use withm dassroom 
ickming environments. 

A STUDY TO INVESTIGATE THE EFFECTS OF WAO-TIME 
AND QUESTIONING STRATEGIES ON THE ORAL LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIORS OF TEACHERS AND STUDENl^ DURING 
CHILDREN S LJTERAi;URE DISCUSSIONS IN LANGUAGE ARTS 

Order No. 8015799 

HASSLER.Dom Marie Kawa. D.Ed, m Pennsylvania Stan Univenity. 
1980. 18ip?. Advisen Edward R. Pagan 

The purpose of this snidy was lo determine if the results Rowe found in 
srience withWtime utilization could be replicated in the language am 
during diildren^s Uterature discussions. Wait-time is defined by Rowe as 
bein£ of two kmds: (1) wail-time i. the pause after a teacher asks a 
Son bSt before someone is cilled on loanswen and (2) wait-tmie II 
Sie pausi after a student response, but before the Lcadier comments or calls 

... J P?..^^^^jJ^^ was investigated to determine the effects and the 
interaction of the three independent variables: wait-time Q^^^f.^^ 
wait-time and questioning upon the following sa dependent variables. 

' (1) length ofstudent responses. (2) alternate student explaiiatiois 
(3 hi^eHeveistudentresponses.(4) higheHevel leader quesucns. 
(5) teacher quesUons. and (6) disdplinary moves. .^„„c5, k.. 

This study was based on the postiest-only control group, design six. by 
CamobeO and Stanley. Twenty elementary school teachers from seven 
c^&we randomly a^gned 10 four groups: wiic^ 

; SSSdTt^^gi «<i«»wLTlie tttdiers from third through 



for each of the seven children's literature stories. The seven stories were 
made into slide/tape presentations in order to insure consistent use of the 
stimulus. The first slide/upe presentation was considered a "tiial-run** to 
familiarize the teachers and students with the mechanics and procedures of 
the presentations. 

Ttit follow-up discussions were tape recorded by the teacher for data 
gathering on the six dependent variables. Before the posttraining. each 
teacher waf asked to tape record three foI^ow-up discussions of children's 
literature discussions iu order to reduce the possibility of the Hawthorne 
effect Also, during the postaaining sessions, a validity check was made of 
the taped^coding and live-coding ten classes. 

The raw scores obtained by the three rat«»rs from coding the six follow- 
up discussions per teacher were averaged since the inter-raier reliability was 
ibove 90 percent These averaged raw f^ies were then used to ca5cuiate 
ANOVA scores for the sbc hypotheses and for the t-test scores at the .05 
level of significance. The results of the study indicated: (1) ihe frequency of 
higher- level questioning and total teacher questioning were directly and 
significantly a^fcaed by wait-time utilization: (2) the frequency of alternate 
student explanations, higherlevel student responses, and higher-level 
teacher qtjestioning as well as the length of student responses were each 
directly and significantly affected by higher-level questioning utilization: 
and (3) the frequency of alternate student explanations, h^er-level 
student responses, higher- leve! teacher qne:>tions as well a.^^ total teacher 
questions were directly and significantly affected by the interaction of 
combined wait-time and quesuoning utilization. In addition to the statistical 
findings listed above, several noteworthy nonstatistical observations were 
obtained from the ten live-coded follow-up discussions. In the dasses where 
the teacher was trained in wait-time strategies the following facilitative 
teacher behaviors were observed: (1) teacher remained sealed within group 
at eye level during fcllow-up discussion, (2) teacher looked away from the 
students as wait-time, I and II were employed: and (3) teacher looked away 
as students answered which caused students to direct their answers lo their 
dassmates. These facilitative teacher behaviors appeared to hav»' a positive 
impact on the follow-up discussions. However, the fact remains that there 
are no statistical data to validate these observations. This i.s an area of study 
in which research has not been direaed in thie past, but in which research 
ne;cls to be direUed in the future in order for : i effects to be recognized 
v/ithin Rowe's wait-time theory. In conclusion, the wait-time treatment 
alone did not provide the same results as Rowe experienced in sdencc. In 
the language arts, the combined effects of wiit-time and questioning 
training provided, overall, the most significant results for the dependent 
variables. 



TEACHING OF CHILDREN^ LIT£!:aTUR£ AS AN INFLUENCE 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROLE-TAKING ABILITIES OF A 
GROUP OF FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN Order No. 8C19532 

Healy.Gerau)Wiluam.Ph.D. t//i/ve/j/(y o/A/wwero/a. 1980. 119pp, 

Nature of the Problem, The term "role-taking" refers to one*$ ability to 
comprehend 'certain inferential aciribuies of another. The inferences are 
related to another's thinking, attitudes, emotions, and the like and are the 
function of cognitive perception. Piaget speaks of this activity as 
**decentering*' or moving away from the^redominantly egocentric stage of 
development This c^adty to decenier provides the construct for the child*< • 
structuring of his social environment, that is. nis role-taking. Because of the 
importance of normal development in these skills, there is a need for 
research into how acquisition of the slulls can be facilitated in the dassrocuL ^ 

Purpose. The intent of this study was to determine whether role-taking 
capadties of a group of fifth grade children could be promoted by the use of 
diildren*s stories and plays taught with attention to vde recognition in those, ; 
stories. 

Methods and Procedures, All subjects were pretested and posttested on 
Feffefs Role Taking Tasks test The intervention period was five weeks with ■ 
five class meetings of 45 minutes each week. Subjects read two diildrcn's , 
novels and four short plays and dramatized events surrounding conflicts in . .^^ 
the stories and plays using plot lines and diaracterizations from the writingi^^l 
The dramatizations were videotaped, providing a velUde for allowing . ..^ 
subjects to view diemselves from the perspective of others. Peer intersetion-^ 
and teacher^Jbjea interaction centered about the videotapes and about 
questions getting H both affective and cognitive responses. 

During intervention time with the experimental group, the contrd 
group worked primarily with spelling, library use. and writing. Eadi group 
had a teadter's aide in the classroom. 

The novels diosen were Maiy Stolz* two stories. The Dog on Barkham 
Street and The Butty cf Sarkham Street The books Isnt themselves 
particularly wdl to the intent of the study because they x^omy 1 3i!igle set 
of characters and eventt in both stories with the events seen item divergent 
pdntsof^ew. „ ^ 





di^J^^teSl"^^^ ^WrAer by Ninc^ Henderson and aU 

SSS&K«%!?^^ "l^^"^ posed problems and 

posapuiues m the individualisin vs. conformity" struggle. 

i« .*f^'|,^'^^'^/yi;'^ The dependent measure of roleiaking ability used 

in Oils study was the Feffer Role-Taking Task, a projective sto^ telling test 

The suaess of the subjects efforts is measured by the extent to which he is 

aoie to aeccnier hjs perspective in two retellings of an initial story, the 

extent to which he can refocus on the various actors' thinking, feelings, and 

actions without distorting the events of the original story. 

The hypothesis that a group of fifth grade chUdren who had read, 

discussed, and dramatized a body of children's literature would show 

greater unprovement in role-taking skills than a class which had not had 

mat experience was not supported by this study. Assessing posttesi 

ainerences between experimental and control groups revealed that the 

treatment did not have an effect on the experimental group at the 05 level 

of significance. 

Discussion. Failure to achieve significant results for the experimental 
group was attributed primarily to two faaors. (a) Time. The period of time 
aJlowei five weeks, may simply be too short for the development of these 
skills. Correlational studies suggest that role-uking skills are pertiaos not 
susceptible to shori-ierm training, (b) Experimenter input The problem of 
teaching to the test was perhaps too studiously avoided. Subjects should 
have been challenged more directly to enter the minds of the diaraaers and 
to pracoce rcaprocal perspective taking in this study 



THE RIJXECnVE USE OF NON'ELS TO FOCUS ON 
CONTROVERSUL ISSUES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Order No. 8022290 
HiLSON. Jeff Faulkner. III. Ph.D. The Ohio State University. 1980. 
198pp. Adviser: Professor Raymond H. Muessig 

This study looks at the implications of using novels as a supplement to 
textbooks for teaching American history in the senior high school. It is not 
the position of this study to offer novels as a substitute for text material 
because to think reflectively, students need to use the solid faaual content 
only encyclopedias, original sources, texts, etc., can supply. Novels are 
fictional and therefore can add color to an era, but can rarely, if ever, be 
used as a single source for reflection. 

This study attempts to identify recognizable areas in American history, 
look at controversial issues that arose from the historical events of those 
eras, and match the controversial issues with a representative sampling of 
quality novels that can illuminate those issues. 

Chapter II, the review of the literature, contains four specific areas and is 
organized deductively. The first area surveys the broad relationships 
between the disciplines of histoo' and literature and finds evidence for a 
commonality. The second area develops a stipulative definition for a 
"noveP and identifies ten structural i>pes of novels used in the study. The 
third area notes some specific attempts at using novels to teach history 
found in the literature of the disciplines of English, history, social studies 
and reading since 1950. The fourth area looks at controversial issues as 
vehicles for reflection. 

Chapter III is divided into two general areas. The first area delineates the 
OTteria and the selection process for: source books, novels, five historical 
f)eriods, and conu-oversial issuei The second area includes a listing, by 
tiistorical categories, of the controversial issues and the plot summaries of 
ihe novels. 

Chapter IV contains a summary' and findings of the study and a section 
)n suggestions for funher research. 

There are two appendices to this study. Appendix A is a listing of the 
^nu-oversial issues and the authors and tities of books di\ided into the five 
lisiorical categories. The authors and tities of books are simply listed in 
ilphabctical order by author's last name. Listed beside the authors and tities 
lie the conu-oversial issues, identified by the key words or phrai^es from the 
jntire longer, controversial issues in Chapter III. This dual listing will allow 
he reader to identify quickly the conuoversial issue(s) wanted or to pick 
me or more books that best illuminate the period. 

Appendix B is organized around ten major thenars separate from the 
P.ny^pvcrsial issues in American history. Under each of these themes is an 
Iphabetized listing, by author's last name, of books that deal with the 
[Jdkvi dual theme. The list of majoi- themes is by no means exhaustive, but 
epresents a sampling of topics that are likely to be dealt with in an 
unerican history class organized thcmatically. The applicability of 
appendix Bio such a theme-oriented curriculum is obvioui . 
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PHTLADELPHU-S AFRO-AMERICAN UTCRARY ORCLE AND 
TOE HARLEM RENAISSANCE OrderNo.SOlZ 
Jubilee. ViNra<T.PH.D. Unlvenlo.tirPer,nsyl^„ia.im. 191pp 
Supervisor: Dr. Harry Jones 

192^andrfiS.?,-c'Jf?t""^ * P'"""* ^tenling roughly from 1924 through 
15>» and dastinguished by an unprecedented outpouring of literaxv 
pubtouons by Afro^American writers, has been^e K Sral 

R^S^nri." ZTh"''!"^'"'- period is also knowias the NewNegro 
Renaisance. but Harlem is usually designated as Ihe ReoEraohic foLl no^t 
of ihehterary production and pariliteiaS actiW^S--- thSSS. 
J.«iaje. and soaal life - that enlivened Oie movement Amri^S 

Snum-fotTj i?Af^A '""^'^ '"^ "'•^"''y: '*'<^ Renaissance spirit 
*«man.festtJ m Afro-Amencan mtellectual and creative circles zctSss the 

k.i^bI"'^" ^""^ Afro-American communities participated in the New 
SS^ h-^"^"- ^'^^'^r'^. have only been given Sirsory attenUon by 
LiSn^^n^ "T^- ??r'"^y the movement in dtSJu'ch 
^^■^hS n^^?* Ph'''«l«'P»"a. or Washington ha, been limited to 
imcte about hteiaiyjoumais produced by their black writers o7to 

JK« h'*""^ "'^"'^ movement ii non- ' 

Hwtoutes. Infomiative as those studies are. they need to be exoanded 

A.. ?n , °' accomplished writers. Black literary historv needs 
flutfoUerknowed^^ 

movement, and the purpose of this stu dy is to provide a view of the A fm- 

iSSS"^ '^'^ of NeHort iifhiw h 
pirttapatedm the Renaissance movement 

hJK^I'',^^'' °i """^ «"°ni« during TTie 

auten Renaissance penod. and its brieflife-span provides rich material for 

^e iSiiL^ff"^ ^' ^'8^° R^^n^ssance beyondSJm 
rae Philadelphia wnters remain — with one cxceoUon - unknown 

putajttdon ,n the Renaissarice must be assessed on several levels: 

nLKSS cl^aid^n^^^ Oiatp'Tomoted New 

maSi^p^.k! Q»>pm/«»(y: (c inclusion in the m^or black 
Myologies of the penod. Alain Locke's TheNew Negro and Charles S 

I2SK,f ""■^'"^^"'^'^ "^°« criteria, black PMadeTphia-s 

M,^v r APP''<ation of the criteria shows that only two 
wnten ~ Mae V. Cowdery and Arthur Huff Fauset - merit attention « 
genuine literary a^irants. and their writing careers can SI reSd in ^e 

^fin? ^""^T^^^ ^"'^ «"«i1ered in this studi 
aiJI* w P n "v'^'l ^ be deduced from publi^tions 

S«bSmiSK' ^'f^"^dphiaNegro. that describeOie dty?^ ' 
19^Sli.^K °'y"* '^'o black weeklies of the 

ofS'siSe^Sor^r'''^'' •^''^^^^^^^^^^ 

«H ^"f newspapers provides information on the social 

^^^^onl'.-^'*',?''"''^ dominated theS 

■nil^r^Hv r'I''°?*f'^.,P'°P''' ^«"'«d from the black press 

direct black cfmUvp ...-T r ^" of whom s rove to 

Sty of materialistic and conventional 

Se^pS^C^^^ addition, the write^ 

modest journal Block O^b ^ ^ publication of their 

READING POETRY IN HIGH SCHOOL: AN EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF RESPONSE Order No. 8016430 

Jackson, JaketHosea, Ph.D. Indiana University, mo. 127pp. 

This study examined the relationship between teaching, assumed by the 
study to be an interventive process, and the reading responses of tenth grade 
students^ Response to reading was assessed by analyzing statements students 
made after readmg two short poems and participating in one of three 
treatment groups. Protocols were coded using the four-category system 
developed by Allen Pui>« and Victoria Rippere in Elements of Writing 
About a Literary Work (1968). The central question of the study was Did 
mtervention by the teacher affect the active processing of the studeni^^ 
incoretical contnbutions from recent work in cognitive psychology 
espeaally schema theory, provided t framework for making reasonable 
^§«imPJ^i>J«Jk^^^^ 



^ ihriiCSL^ i?E gradi fludents were randomly assigned to 
^ ^J?f„ ^""^ conditions: teacher-ted discussion groups, peer discussion 

any teacher or peer interaction. All students read the same two short oocms 

Dependent variable measures included: first, the percentage of each 
student's responses falling into each of the four ategoSresDon« ,n<i 

^aTtemTr^^r '^•If • P'"'"" vfS" were K ^ e b 

^ ° "f*!*"" •'J^'^ ^ framework to idenUfy paradigms 
within the protocols that might indicate active processing of the text 

abilSv rd?*^;„H r*^" independent va^ables of uStSl n 'g o"P. 
ab hty. and sex and the percentage measures of response were tested usine 
both one-way analyses of variance and dummy variable regrSl 
eq^utva^ent to three-way analyses of variance vrithunequLSreque 

D^tteSr" hi'"' "^''^ independ^nTvS3„dTe 

pattern vanables were tested using one-way analyses of variance 

Statisurally significant differences were found among treatment Krouns 
Ion "^.^Evaluation responses for one poem. I Sla^ but 

Sen fi^nf differences for the other poem. There were no sutistic^lly 
significant differences among treatment groups for EneaEement- 
Involvement or InterpretaUon Respons J. no? were there m "<^cally 
significant differences for the pattern variables. In L'elral ma es and 
Z%TV\T^" *" and low ab?^!;groups were 

«ceDuTnKr?",' "^•'"^ '=^"=8°"" of response.^the'^ 

cxcepuon being EvaJuauon responses. 

Impficitions of the research suggest that instnjction may raise the 

number of evaluative responses smdents niaJce and lower the number of 

responses based specifically on textual items. This suggests that typical 

daairoom activities after reading such as teaching and class discus^on may 

lead students towards ovaluaUon and away from further pre-occupation 

with speafic textual infomiation. In addition, the ability level of the 

students appeared to affect response, especially in the cat^ory of 

InterpreiaUon where percentage of response declined consistenUy with 

ability level. Hypotheses regarding the pattern variables were not borne out 

but It IS suggested that a coding system designed spedficaily with schema 

theory in mind might reveal paradigms of active textual processing. 



JTHE EFFECTS OF MUSIC CORRELAllON ON ELEVENTH- 
GRADE STUDENTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD AND CONCEPT 
MASTERY OF AMERICAN UTERATURE OF THE JAZZ AGE 

Order No. 8026053 
I^. Carolyn Jo Sparks, Ed.D. University of Arkansas, 1980. 155pp 
Major Professor: Dr. Gary Taylor 

The purpose of this study was to develop a mini-course in whicTi music 
: ws used as enrichment in teaching concepU in selected works of literature 
of the Jazz Age (1918-1929); to investigate the effects of the music 
ennchmenl on the amount of learning and the amount of learning retained 
by eleventh-grade students; and to investigate the effects of the music 
enrichment on the aiiiluctes" which the elevenifJi-grade students exhibited 
: toward the study of the literature. 

Tt\t researcher developed a mini-course (to cover a period of 
approximately six weeks) in which music of the Jazz Age was correlated 
with selected stories, poems, and plays of the same period. Correlation was 
made on the bases of parallels in theme, mood. form, and structure The 
mini-course was divided into two units, and both units were taught to four 
dasses of eleventh-grade American literature students in South-Central 
Arkansas. Each of the four classes received one unit of literature only 
(conu-ol) and one unit of literature with music (experimental) Two of the 
four classes were taught by the experimental method during the study of 
Unit I and by the conu-ol method during the study of Unit II. The 
rwnaining two classes were taught by the conu-ol method during the study 
of Unu I and by the experimental method during the study of Unit 11 
Because ail four classes were taught by the researcher, teacher variable was 
minmtized. 

Date was collected from the four classes during the fall semester of 1978 
and the spring semester of 1979. Four scores were obtained from each 
ttudent for each unit: a preUst score; a posttest score; an attitude score 
Obtained from adminislrauorj of Remmers' Attitude Scale: and a retention 
test score, obfained from administration ofs delayed posttest exactly eight 
weeks after the completion of each unit Dependent t-tests were used to 
compare differences in achievement Cain Scores, retained Cain Scores and 
attitude scorerof.each student for the two units. 

;^ Overall analysis indicated a Cain Score mean of 69.47 (maximum Ivni) 
• for the experimental method of instniction and 65.08 for the con*acl ' 

however, the difference wai not significant at the .05 level. Overall 
C D I r *;S^f???"?^ « mean of 7.21 



difference in means was not signihcant at the .03 level. Analysis of all 
experimental and control retained Gain Scores revealed an experimental 
mean of 54.06 and a control mean of 54.49; the difference was not 
n^nificant at the .0$ level. 

Although the results were not significant statistically, the noticeably 
higher achievement Gain Scores obtained by all four classes when they were 
ttught by the experimental method indicate that the music correlation did 
have salutary effects on students* initial learning of the literary (; incepts. 
Also, overt responses of students indicated their preference for ihe 
experimental method For these reasons, it is recommended that teachers of 
English logically correlate musical works with literary works whenever they 
find such correlation feasible. 



REFUGE AND REFLECIION; AMERICAN CHILDREN'S 
UTERATLRE AS SOCIAL HISTORY. 1920-1940 Order No. 8015900 
Levstik, Ll^^A Suzanne Thoms. Ph.D. The Ohio Smre University. 1980. 
339pp. Adviser: Professor Raymond H. Muessig 

In this study representative American historical and realistic fiction for 
children from the period 192a 1940 are analyzed in rcUtion to the general 
social, intellectual and literary trends cf their times. Asa remnant of social 
history, children's fiction illuminates some of the social and psychological 
pressures placed on children. Fiction can convey information about 
historical events and social attitudes as well as the changing status of 
childhood Social data resulting from this study can be categorized as 
follows: 

literature as Refuge. Throughout both decades there is evidence of a 
prevalent belief that children should be protected from certain realities. Asa 
result most children's fiction avoided sensitive areas, attempting to providea 
refuge in which youth was provided with moral armor. Not until the thirties 
brought an increase in literature based on reminiscence did fiaion provide 
more realistic portrayals of children's psychological make-up. 

Refuge was also e\-ident in the neo-primitivism of the twenties and the 
celebration of the peasant in the thirties. Children's fiaion sought to provide 
refuge from modem life by reference to an agrarian myth. Throughout the 
thirties this myth included spiritual and mystical references. 

literature as R^ecrion. In spite of a tendency to glorify the past and 
protea children from the present, children's fiction was reflecHve ofthe era. 
Children's books did react to intellectual currents, though never going to the 
^jttrcmes found in the adult literary world. A middle-ground reflective of 
th( social and inielleaual background of authors, publishers and critics 
genfirally reinforced the existing culture. For instance, the neo-primitivism 
ofthe twenties appeared in children's literature in the child-like 
charaaeristics assigned all ''primitive'* groups. 

The movement to encourage worid friendliness was also illusuative )>f 
the ger.eral culture. During the twenties this resulted in the calegori7^Uon of 
foreigneia by national characteristics. Throughout the twenties, books about 
other lands were descriptions by outsiders of quaint custom and strange 
geography. Not until the Depression ofthe thirties and increased interest in 
social injustice did children's literature attempt an insider's view ofthe rest 
ofthe world Simultaneously, literature also discovered the peasant and 
escape from the life which led to depression. As a result Native Americans 
and peasantiy in other lands appeared in many children's books. 

In addition, childrr.n's fiction refleded attitudes towards religion and sex 
roles. The popularity ofthe tomboy heroine who resisted the limilaiions 
forced on her sex spoke of the role conflict in the larger culture. Religion, on 
the other hand, \^'as so fundamental that it provides the rationale for the * 
entire moral code ofthe liie>ary world 

Literature as Social Studies. Part of social studies involves interpreting 
soaal data. This is one area in which literature makes a unique contribution. 
By its very nature, fiction is an interpretation of social data. Literature can 
tnakc the alien more familiaf. pro\'ide the basis for careftil examination and 
sympathetic understanding or perpetuate an ethnocentric view ofthe world 
In the twenties and thirties, children could encounter the narrow 
perspective represented by such books as In the Endless Sands or they could 
explore a country through the more sympathetic perspective of Dobry or 
The Good Master. The reader's absorption of social data along with 
narraU ve suggesu that the worid as interpreted by children's literature is a 
legitimate concern ofthe social studitc- 
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1^ DESiqV (V A CdMnni»*BASED SYSTEM FOR RESEAJICH 
■ IN AND TEACHING OF LITERATURE Otdtr No. 8016108 

Madron, Bev€KLY Brown, PH.D. George PeabafyConege for Teachen, 

1979. 345pp. M^or Professor Warren I. Titus 

-Pu/pase This paper describes the design, development, and partial 
implementation of the TUTT (Technology Utilized for Investigation and 
Teaching) systeni, a computer-based system for research aiid teaching in the 
field of liU:rature. 

The TUrr system at uie present time consists of a basic calling and 
paramstcr-anaJyang main program which links together four separate 
subpiograms. The subprograms are designed to; modify and/or create files 
in a standardized format: index the file, either through KWIC or KWOC 
procedures, and provide an indication of the frequency of appearance of 
words in the text; count the number of words, sentences, and syllables in the 
text; and calculate several different readability indices for the textual 
material. Several additional programs and changes to existing programs are 
projected lor the future development of the system. 

TUIT. and other computer-based text haiidling systems, can be of value 
not only to the researcher, but also to the instructor, through the ability to 
provide consistent and comparable data about a single text or group of texts. 
The advantages to be gained~in terms of ease of handling the material, 
consistency of computations, and speed and accuracy in manipulating the 
text-make the required initial effort to convert the material to machine- 
readable fomi well worthwhile. 

Appendices describing sample ouQ)ut from the system and providing 
both technical and non-technical guides to the use of the system are also 
included. 

AN EXANflNATlON OF RESPONSE TO LITERATURE IN 
RELATION TO READING MATURITY Order No. S025936 

Maloney. Barbara Bennett. Ph.D. Washington State University, 1980. 
104pp. Chairperson: Gerald H. Maring 

Nature qf the Study. The concept t f reading .maturity involves a Wew of 
reading as a multifaceted construct involving aspects such as skill, attitudes, 
interests, and habits. This stu dy was designed to assess the leisure book 
reading maturir/ of a group of tenth graders and to determine whether there 
was a difference in the response to literature paCtems of ihe most mature 
readers and the least mature readers. Leisure book reading was conceived us 
a m ultidimensional behavior including attitude, time-spent habits, number 
of interests, and number of reasons related to leisure book reading. 
Re^onse to literature was defined in temis of four categories and twenty 
subcategories. The four categories were engagement-involvement, 
pr iception. Interpretation, and evaluation. 

Procedures. Subjects were 81 tenth graders enrolled in a Spokane, 
Washington, public high scha')l in fall. 1979. In order to hold skill constant 
as a factor of response and reading maturity, only those students with scores 
in the percentile range of 40 to 65 ton the verbal reasoning section of the 
Differential Aptitude Test were seleaed for the study. 

In November 1979 the subjects were administered the instruments to 
assess leisure book reading maturity. They answered t questionnaire about 
literature in general, read the two short stories and responded in temis of 
the four categories and twenty subcategories. Fmally. they answered ten 
questions designed to measure the amount of transfer they demonstrated 
from reading to nonreading experiences. 

Maturity ratings in leisure b<>ok reading habits were esublishcd for the 
subjects by converting each subjeci*s score on each instrument to a standard 
score (z score). These z scores were then averaged to find a mean z score for 
each subject These scores ranged from a high of L96 to a low of -1.14. The 
I subjects with scores in the top third of the range were classified as the most 
mature readers and the subjects with scores in the bottom third of tlie range 
were classif ed as the least mature readers. The most mature and least 
] mature groups were then compared using the group response frequencies iir 
each of the four categories, the twenty subcategories, a:id the group means 
on Uie transfer instrument 

Gii-square analysis was applied to test for differences between the most 
mature and least mature groups in the response categories the>' selected A 
two-tailed / test v^as applied to compare the group means on the imnsfer 
instument In addition. « descriptive analysis was done to examine the 
response panems of ead i group as specified by the subcategories. 

Major Findints, The first major finding of the study was that the most 
-i. mature and least mature groups differed significantly in the categories they 
; ' selected when responding to literature. The second mayor finding was that 
j the mean on the transfer instrument was significantly higher for the most 
:. mature group than for the least mature group. 

Conclusions. For these subjects, response to literanire ^as not 
A independent of leisure book reading maturity. In addition, the most mature 
i erouD seemed to transfer ideas and experiences from reading to nonreading 

O ies more often than the least mature group. RnaUy. the pattern of 
E RJ C ^ demomint^ by the inoit mature group differed in several specific 
'aimmm^fsmm 'rom the rdponse pattem demonstnted by the kasi mature group. 



THE EFFECT OF A PROGRAM OF DAILY ORAL READING 
ABOUT THE HANDICAPPED ON THE ATmUDE AND SELF- 
COINCEPT CHANGE OF MAINSTREAMED HANDICAPPED AND 
NON-HANDICAPPED HFTH- AND SIXTH-GRADE STUDENTS 

Order No. 8017040 
Makcus. Diana. Ph.D. The University of Connecticut, im. 211pp. 

Purpose. The purpose of this study was to determine the effeci ofa 
program of daily oral reading about the handicapped on (1) the change in 
atu tude of non-handicapped fifth- and sixth-graders towards their 
mainstreamed classmates; (2) 'Jie change in self-concept of these normal 
students: (3) the change in attitude of handicapped students toward their 
P^^(^) ^« change in self-concept of these nuunstrcamed students. 

Procedures. Twenty-four heterogeneously grouped classes of fiAh- and 
axm-grade students in nine elementary schools of differing middle-class 

I ^ ^" suburban New York and ConnecUcul communities were 
«lcctcd at random for the study whidi took place during the Spring 
Semester. 1978. 475 pupils in twenty-four mainstreamed classrooms 
^dpated in the piogram. either as experimental or control subjects. 
Every class of approximately twenty-five students had on register at least 
thr^students who had been designated as special education pupils. 

Parudpants were pre-testcd with the Myers How We See Other 
Sttjden^ Form 5. and with the Coppersmith Self-Esteem Inventory. Form 
A students chose five classmates for each ofthe four quesUons associated 
with the Myers survey from an alphabetical list provided by the examiner 
Ttti lions on the S^Esteem Inventory were read aloud by the investigator 
while the children read them silently in their individual booklets. At the end 
Ofthe ien-week experimental reading period, the entire group was post- 
tested on the identical items pnjscnied on the pre-te$L 

The Program. Twelve experimental classes were exposed to twenty 
minutes of daily oral reading about the handicapped by the classroom 
teacher. This was followed by a maxiro»^^ discussion period often minuvei 
Teaoicrs could make no value judgments concerning the literature or 
problons of the handicapped at any time. Control groups (12) continued 
with their nomial Language Arts program, restricted only by the mandate to 
avoid mtroduction of any literature about the handicapped during the 
researdi period. 

Statistical Analysis. A four-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used 
to measure the main and interactive effects ofthe independent variables, 
te.. tijatmcnt, abUity. SES. and gender, on the dependent variables of 
atdtuoc r-iange and self-concept change. 

Findings. Ofthe five nuU hypotheses tested, four were concerned with 
the main effect of each independent variable on each dependent variable, 
uniy one sutistically significant relationship was found. This relationship 
jws between the nudn effca of ability and the attitude duuige of non- 
handicapped students. In general, as ability increased, normals* attitu^k 
toward the disabled tended to decease. Hypotheses 1-4 were accepted for 
all other cases. 

Hypothesis five was concerned with the interactive effects of the 
mdependent variables on each of the dependent variables. Although all dau 
were submitted for sutistical analysis, interactive effects for the 
handicapped sample could not be tested due to insuffident observationi 
StatisdcaUy significant attitude change ofthe non-disabled was realized for. 
(1) two-way interaction of treatment by SES. and gender by SES; (2) threc- 

^'"^^^^"^ gender by SES by 

abihty. Self-concept change significance for the ron-handicappcd v/as 
realized for (1) two-way interaction of gender by SES; (2) three-way 
mtaaction of ueatment by gender by SES. No significance resulted forany 
/ou^way interactions. 

Conclusions. It was generally cooduded thaf (a) higher ability level was 
a^o^ted with more negative attitude dianges toward the handicapped; 
W higher SES was associated with more negative attitude changes toward 
the handicapped: (c> partidpation ofthe non-handic^ped was generally 
asM^^ted with more negative attitude diange toward the handicapped. 
e^)eaally for upper ability and upper SES groups; (d) trcaunent iwis 
associated with more positive sdf^nrept change for non-handicapped 
females: (e) the relationships bctwee:* gender and both attitude and self- 
concept changes were incondusive. 
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yjTsEARCH FOR JEWISH CONTENT IN AMERICAN 
CHILDREN'S ncnON Order No. 8027477 

POSNER. Maroa JOan-Whss, Ph.D. New York University, 1980. 338pp. 
Chairman: Dr. Rudcrman 

The purpose of the study was to determine ihe amount of Jewish content 
in conlemporaiy juvenile realistic fiction with Jewish characters. The search 
for content focused on religious and secular activities in the daily lives of the 
fictional characters: their panidpation in formal and informal institutions 
and associations; the efTea that being Jewish had on them and their 
responses to world and national events of particular relevance to Jews; and 
the attitudes, values, concerns, and goals-rooted in Jewish tradition- 
attributed to them by the authors. , 

The population of the study was defined as the seventy-three books 
classified as realistic fiction having Jewish charaat rs, in settings no earlier 
than the lS80s. with interest to children between the ages of eight and 
• fourteen, listed in the Jewish Book Annual from 1959. 

An important pan of the study was the establishment of criteria to use in 
measuring the Jewish content of each unit of analysis (or book). This was 
accomplished by drawing upon literature about Jews and Judaism and by 
consulting with authorities in the Jewiss community such as Rabbis, 
sociologists, authors of Jewish books, and philosophers. The criteria that 
evolved were: (1) Jewish Survival, (2) We-Fccling, (3) Compassion, 

(4) Free- Will, and (5) Ethical Behavior. Nvjnerous subtopics were 
included in each of these main ategories. 

As the books were analyzed, passages relating lo each category and 
subtopic were recorded in three way?: agreement with the criteria; 
disagreement with the criteria; or relevant, but neuiial about the criteria. 

The study concluded thau (1) Not all books found on the ""Jewish 
Juvenile Books** bibliography of the Jewish Book Annual, or having Jewish 
characters. conUined five percent or more Jewish content (2) Among those 
having Jewish content above the five percent level, not all of that content 
was positive. Seventy-one books had positive Jewish content above five 
percent, nine contained negaiivc content zhove five percent, and six 
contained negative content below five percent (3) More books were found 
to contain low Jewish content (from five to twenty-nine percent) or very 
high Jewish content (from seventy to one hundred percent) than a moderate 
range ofthirty to sixty-nine percent (4) Passages relating to: (a) Jewish 
Survival were found in positive quantities of .47 and in negative quantities 
of .23; (b) We- Feeling in positive quantities of .63 and in negative 
quantities of .03; (c) Compassion in positive quantities of .08 and negative 
quantities of .03; (d) Free- Will in positive quantities of .15; and (e) Ethjcal 
Behavior in positive quantities of .05, negative quantity of .01 

(5) Communication of positive Jewish content depended on literary 
quality; the author*s knowledge of Jewish religion, philosophy, history, 
culture, and concerns; and the authors point of view as much as the 
quantity of Jewish content (6) Authors need not be Jewish to write stories 
having authentic Jewish characters and which communicate Jewish values, 
concepts, and concerns, providing personal contact and an empathy with 
Jews exists, and careful research is done; several such authors were found. 
Well-intentioned non-Jewish authors, who had not the proper background, 

; were found to write books about Jewish problems that were condescending 
and to offer solutions that were antithetical to Jewish values. Authors who 
are mar^nally Jewish were found to portray Jewish characters who were 

: marginally Jewish tlsa 



STUDENTS* SELF SEL!XTED RE.\DLNG CHOICES AFTER 
BELVG EXPOSED TO ORAL READING AND A DISCUSSION IN 
OSE OF PLTl\XS* FOUR CATEGORIES OF RESPONSE TO 
LITERATURE Order No. 8028128 

Sabo, Frances Hamilton, Ph.D. Universiry of PinsburgK 19^ 317pp. 

The ultimate goal of teaching reading in the elementary schcols is to 
foster a love of reading in adulthood It was believed that if one used 
particular questions for discussion purposes, one could influence the 
reading interests of students. Tlie purpose of this study was to detiinnine if 
the reading interests of students were iriHuenced by the type of questions 
asked after the orpJ rcailisg of .«eleaed stories in third and fourth grade 
dassrooms. The selected stories to be read were in two categories: fiction 
and non-ficdon. The types of questions focused on Purves* four categories 
of responding to literature: engagement/involvement (question type 1). 
literaiy perception (question type 2), interpretation (question type 3), and 
evaluation (question type 4). 

This study invoWed 180 students in eight third grade classrooms and 199 
stu dents in e§sht fourth grade dastrocmt located in nine elementary schools 
in the same sdiool district Thk classrooms were randomly assigned so that 
\> was one distroom for each combination of type ofbook and type of 
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Two data-gathenng mstruments (Form 1 and Form 2) were devised bv 
the mvestJgator. Form 1 was used to collect the tides of books students read 
during the su weeks of the study. This same fomi also requested the 
audents to list the books they began but did not complete reading and to 
dieck one of the reasons listed as to why they did not complete reading the 
book. Form 2 was to obtain the students* reactions to hearing and discussing 
stones read to them. * 
_ The study was divided into three time periods for analytical purposes 
The first time period (TO was the first two weeks of the study in which data 
wzs collected to provide a baseline reading rate for each student During 
this tmie penod. the teachers were requested to list the books they read to 
theu- students and to list any questions they used for discussion purposes 
The second time penod (Tj) was the two weeks of the study that involved 
the teachers reading stories selected by the investigator and engaging the 
students m a discussion in one of Purves* four question types, and then 
askmg the students to react to aset of five questions (Form 2) on their 
enjoyment and discussion of the story. The third time period (T3) was the 
two weeks of the study following the teachers reading the selected stories to 
the students. The analyses of variance and covariance were used to test the 
effecdveness of the t>pe of book, type of question, and student reaction to 
the reading and discussion of the selected stories. 

The results of the data suggested that question types 1 and 4 produced 
the most amount of reading done by the students at both grade levels The 
least amount of reading was produced by those students exposed to 
question type 2 for both grade levels. The type ofbook read to the students 
appeared to make no difference to the type ofbook selected by the students 
for Uieir independent reading. The students read more fiction books in all 
the da^rooms, however, those students who had non-fiction rea/J to them 
were inRuenced to read more non-fiction books. 

It was also found tiiat when teachers chose books to read to their 
^dents during Ti the choice was mainly fiction. Likewise. 79% of the 
questions teachers used for discussion were of a literal nature The results 
tfiowed that only 37% of the fourth grade teachers read to their students 
dunng Tj. but the students' reactions to the questions during T^ showed 
th^i the fourth, grade students enjoyed hearing stories read to them more 
tr^an third grade students. 

The conclusions drawn from this study suggested that if one wanted to 
mouvate studeuts to read, he/she should read to students and should 
engage them ui a discussion focusing on question types 1 and 4 



THE FLNCTION OF THE TE.\CHER IN SELECTED 
EIGHTEE.NTH-CENTL'RY E.\GLISH NOVELS (174M796) 

Order No. 8019197 

Sherbs. Randaix L.. Ph.D. V/est Virginia University, 1980. 224pp. 

A didactic age which valued learning in all its branches, the eighteenth 
century in England was nonetiieless a time of unparalleled inferiority in 
education. In both the schools and tiie universities, unproductive methods 
and curricula governed the behavior of teachers, Consequentiy, in the 
fiction of the period the teadier is usuaJly an object of satire. 

This dissertation examines contempo.^ attitudes toward teachers in 
ten representative novels: Joseph Andrews zn6 Tom Jones (Henry Fielding 
1742 and 1749): Roderick Random (Tobias Smollett. 1748); The Adventures 
ofPompeytheLinle(FTznds Coventr.;. 1751); Lydia (Jiohn Shebbeare. 
1755): Memoirs qf an Oj^oixl Scholar (^non., 1756); Rasselas {Samuel 
Johnson. 1759): The Adventures of Oxymel Cto/c(anon., 1768): Learning 
at a Loss {znon., 1778); and Cflm/Zib (Frances Bumey. 1796). Generally, 
each novel presents three basic principles of education: first, that the main 
purpose of education is not to provide the student with information but to 
cultivate his moral self; second, that the most effective form of education is • 
lutodidactic: and third, that education improves \irtue which is innate and 
cannot be learned. 

Educators relied upon the classical languages and literature. Greek and 
Latin, as a means of moral development Ideally, students who read about 
the virtues of the classical Greeks and Romans, in the original languages- 
their courage, dignity, and generosity-would emulate them. However, in 
actual practice the curriculum in both the schools and the two universities 
consisted only of the rudiments of the classical languages and role 
memorization of passages from the authors, with little emphasis on the 
moral content As John Clarke, a critic of the schools noted in 1720, 
schoolmasters trained their students in -the learning of words only.*** They 
were therefore satiWied for their pedantry pnd inability to teach more 
nourishing material 

In many instances in the fiction sdioolmasters further decreased their 
effectiveness with autocratic and authoritarian disdpUnary methods, so that 
as a rule, the teacher did not often promote virtue. Without good teacheis. 
. siuden^ wcit ijsuii^ ^ 
<«nturyjwiperi^ 



example-and in the ten novels under study the characters with the 
education that most often resuhs in virtuous behavior leam by iheir own 
initiative. With their vanity about their learning and their inhumane 
treatment of their pupils, teachers ironically drove the learner to train 
himself. 

For the novelists under study, the teacher is often a superfluous figure 
for the vuiuous student-- Joseph Andrews is virtuous without the tutelage of 
PUson Adan^iS, Roderick Random learns despite the inattention of his 
schoolmaster, and Theodosia and Aurora in Pompey exemplify untutored 
goodness, Autodidactic education is most effective when its object is the 
virtue inborn in the student Educational theory in the eighteenth century 
assumed that virtue was an innate quality which could be improved but not 
onpianted by education. The teacher may ideally provide examples for the 
student and guide him whenever possible, but he cannot instill virtue into 
the student When the teacher attempts to do so. he is satirized. 



''DISCONTINUiTY AND DISCOURSE IN MODERN FICTION 

Order No. 8026308 
Singer. AianStwart. Ph.D. University of WashingtonAm. 244pp 
Chairperson: Professor Donna Gerstenberger 

This dissertation brings a new theoretical frcmework to Uie study of 
modern fittion based on the foregrounding of rhetorical efi'ects in narrative 
prose, in this dissertation, the term discontinuity refers Ic narrative 
strategies used by modem novelists to subvert the representational 
expccuuons implidt in linear plot. The narrative disjunctures typical of this 
ncuon are analogous to the contextual discontinuity from which meuphor 

•K ^l"^'*^^^ ^" dissertation argues 

mat the expressive power of fictive invention may be fruitfully explicated in 
ienn$ ofmet^phoric trope. The dissertation attempts to account for the 
production of meaning in modem texts rhetorically because the figurative 
language ol modem stylists is seen to be radically transforming the 
novelistjc conventions of plot, character and setting. 

Initially, the burden of this argument rc^ts upon a re-inierpreution of 
metaphor trope, compelled by the disruptive fomial experiments of modem 
novelists. Meuphoric logic is conceived by these writers as a constitutive 
procea ofhnguage rather than as a taxonomJj inoperative of classical 
itietonc The dissertation shows how iJie rhetoric of experimental novelists 
auilen|« the critical tradition out of Aristotle. Cicero and Quintillian 
characteruing meuphor as simple u^t u-ansference. The dissertation 
pryosesa caUichrestic model of meuphor foregrounding linguistic play 
and reflexKeness instead of conventional modes of reference and 
represenution. Through analysis of exemplary texts, the dissertation 
AitsuntMtes the claim that meuphoric trope functions not as a substitute 
for already lexicalized meanings but as a basis for reconstituting the ground 
01 meaning ilsdf. for introducing new models of intelligibility In this view 
meuphor is a phenomenon of prediction, not denomination. 

The undersunding of fifural language exploited by the writers discussed 
here entaih a qualifying insight into the epistemological sutus of the novel 
genre and iu mimetic pretext The **aassicar novel is perceived by these 
writeis as trapping the author in a self-repeating narcissism. This narcissistic 
trap is a function of the continuity of the novel's dominant esthetic fomu 
with the descriptive predicates of .specific cultural milieus. By putting 
emphasis on th j productive rather than the recuperative potential of 
language, these novelists restore the concept of mimesis to the terms of its 
Afistotelian formulation: mimesis is the organization of a suucture for 
reflective activity rather than mere imiution. The inherent reflexivity of 
catachrestic trope doveuils with the modem novelists* dcare to make an 
audience reflect critically on the mode of represenution as well as the 
actions represented. In this way modem writers express a desire to restore 
the sutus of act to the tcxt-m/m«/jis not meaning but change of meaning. 

Readings of Joyce's Portrait, Djuna Barnes' Nightwood^nd John 
Hawkes' Second Skin illustrate how authorial proliferation of conflicting 
narrative codes organizes a second order level of reference within a text 
Founded upon difference rather than resemblance, this second order 
reference disposes the sense-making priorities of narrative plot to more 
diverse synuctical possibilities than the identity principle of orthodox plot 
teleology. By such rhetorical foregrounding, modem writers use 
deconstiuctive aspects ofmeuphor to explore fonns of coherence in 
language and the psyche which purely represenutional fiaion precludes by 
privileging the category of literal over figural meaning and reducing the 
latter to a merely exegetical function. The dissertation argues that we miss 
crucial dimensions of meaning if we ignore the epistemolQgical 
contingencies within which represenutional modes are deployed. This 
<x>ntingency is the functional insight operated by cauchrestk trope. 
Fti nhermore. it is argued, the experience of contingency featured in modem 
fi(^on puts ihe novers hlstorici% privil^ed relation to reality into process. 
1^ PI ^8 Hi usefulny M an inftr^ pfidcoiofy. 



AN ANALYSIS OF MALE AND FEMALE ROLES LN CHINESE 

CHILDRLVS READLNG MATERULS PUBLISHED IN TAIWAN, 

^^^^ Order No. 8017533 

Wang. Yu Jung, PH.D. New York University, mo. 146pp. Chaiiperson: 
Professor Bemice E Cullinan 

pepunxwe of this stu dy was to analyze the content of Chinese 
diildrens reading materials published in Taiwan in orderto determine the 
'^^^'''^^A^)}^''^ ^ "^^'"^ ihey differ in the delineation of male and female 
roles. The differences m the delmeauon of male and female roles were 
investigated m temis of the frequency of presence for male and female 
Characters, the occupation engaged in. and the behaviors performed by male 
and lemale characters. 

This study is based on the following two assumptions: (1) children's 
bterature reflects the ojlture of a society and supplies ch.Jdren with different 
kind of role models. (2) the principles of social Icaming that are operative 
m real bfe are functioning while children read, that is. children may 
Vicariously imiute or identify with the role models that are provided in 
children s literature. 

China had experienced tremendous sodal and cultural changes durina 
the past Cttitury partly as a result of the Westem influence. The change in 
male and female roles, a product of Chinese women*s movement, is one of 
th<^ changes. Since children's literature transmits the cultural values of a 
$onc|y and provides children with role models with which to identify it is 
agnificant to examine whether Chinese children's reading materials reflect 
the changing male and female roles in the Chinese sodety 

Tlic ample of the study consisted of 162 stories which were randomly 
selected from the elementary sdiool reading textbooks and reading 
materials that are supplementary to the textbooks. The basic instrument 
used m this study was an empirical-tested behavior categoiy system which 
was ongmally developed by Caral N. Jacklin. a developmental psychologist 
Reliability and validity tests esublished the instrume^it as valid and relUble. 
; rhe moment was applied to each major and minor characters in the 
selected stories. After the collection of information, dau was analyzed 
««)rding to the basic questions raised by this study. For each question the 
n-equency was counted and appropriate chi square were computed to 
determine the statistical significance of differences between males and 
females for each of the categories investigated. 

Por the 606 characters coded in this study, the main finding about the 
frequency of character presence is male predominance. Male characters 
were found to appear significahtly more often than female characters for all 
person-types: male and female adults and children as major and minor 
oiaracters. 

In examining the behaviors exhibited by the characters, no significant 
differences were found for child characters. Although male children 
^peared more often than female children in the Chinese children's stories 
both sexes performed the so-called -sex-related" behaviors equally 

However, several significant differences appeared for adult characters 
ine adult males performed more aggressive, constructive-productive 
physical-aert\e. directive, and problem-solving behaviors than adult 
rcmalK. The adult females exhibited considerably more nurturant behavior 
than adult males. 

The third major focus of this study was an examination of occupations 
wigaged in by adult characters. Of the 314 adult males. 188 were found in 60 
different kinds of jobs, while of the 105 adult females, only 19 were found to 
t>e employed m 6 different jobs. Therefore, men no: only outnumbered 
women in appearing in occupational roles, but they were also portrayed in a 
much greater diversity of occupation. 

The above findings are very much in tune with the old-fashioned roles of 
men and women. Therefore, according to the results of this study strong 
traditional oriented attitudes towMrd male and female roles are evident in 
Chinese children's reading mateirials from Taiwan. China. 



INTRODUCING THE TRANSACTIVE PARADIGM FOR 

LITERARY RESPONSE INTO THE HIGH SCHOOL 

LITERATURE PROGRAM: A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS ON 

CURRICULUM, TEACHERS, AND STUDENTS Order No. 8021167 

Webb. Agnes J.. Ed.D. State University of New York at Buffalo, 1980 
214pp. ^ 

♦KJc^^.°" *^«^fa«»ctive literary response theory of Norman N. Holland, 
tnw year-long holistic study of literary response in Grade 10 classrooms is a 
altaborauon wi th four teachen of English in a suburban senior high school 
^Se^!'"*?? researcher, the teachers designed curriculum to apply 
transactive theory to dassroompiictlces. 



experixnenUl noii*directive tetdiing stntesies: Public Conveisation. Private 
Conversation, and Free Asscdttioa The four monitoring classes, taught by 
the same teachers, were instructed in the traditional manner usual for that 
school 

The effects on curriculum contrast the existing pedagogy and literature 
selections with those developed in the experimental cuniojlu»iL The effects 
m the teachers are presented in four briefcase studies compiled from the 
researcher s daily observations and the teachers* self-reports. The effects on 
the students are reported in sutistical analysis gathered by testing stxidents 
and in a case study of one student Three areas were ie«ed: reading 
achievement, attitude toward literamre, and Cognitive Maturity. The 
reading achievement and atutude toward literature measurement 
instruments are those used in the International Education Assodation's 
study reported by Alan Purves (1973). Cognitive Maturity was measured 
with a Pwgciian storytelling instrument, the Role-Taking Task developed by 
MelvinFeffer(1960). 

The effects on the curriculum were: (1) No difference between 
experimental and monitoring classes in the number of texts read nor in the 
text selections. (2) Public Conversations in the experimental classes 
replaced question-answer recitations in the monitoring classes. (3) Writing 
tasks in the experimental classes included a wider range of rhetorical modes 
than those in the monitoring classes. 

The effects on the teachers were: (1) The teachers rejeaed the language 
of ego psychology in Norman N. Holland's theory. They preferred the 
language and conceptual framework of Louise Rosenblau*s transactional 
response. (2) The teachers became aware that spontaneous response to 
literature is of\en personal and associative; hc^wever. it was not as random or 
digressive as they anticipated. (3) The teachers modified their opinion that 
the appropriate time for personal response is limited to the pre-reading or 
very early reading suges. (4) The teachers became more aware of the 
differences between their own responses to the literature they taught and the 
response that younger readers articulate. 

Effects on students were: (1) There was no significant difference in 
reading achievement between the experimental and monitoring groups. 
Differences in reading abilities attributable to differences in intelligence 
(significant at the .001 level). (2) Attitude toward literature was significantly 
improved in the experimental dasses (sigiiificant at the .05 level). 
(3) Transfer subcategory of attitude was significantly improved in the 
experimental dasses (significant at the .05 levd). (4) There wzs no 
significant difference between the experimental and monitoring groups in 
Cognitive Maturity as measured by the Role*Taking TasL 

A case study of one student and transcripts of portions of this student's 
transactions with short stories trace the appearance of one ego medianism. 
identification with an aggressor, and its eiffect on the student's transactions 
with literature. 

THE CHILDREN'S NOVEL AS ROMANCE Order No. 8026708 
Wolf. VmoiNrA LfcORA Bouham. Ph.D. University of Kansas, 1980. 413pp. 

Although critics of children*s literature classify approximately six 
hundred children*s novels as prize-winners or classics, no definition of the 
children*$ novel exists. No body of criticism explores the relation^ips 
among prize-winning and chssic children*s novels or their relationships as a 
whole to novels read by adults. Using the methods of structuralism and 
modem critical studies of rhe novel, this study explores diese relationships 
in order to describe the formal characteristics of the children*s novel, to 
relate it to the adult novel, and thereby to define it a^ a genre. 

Qiapter I of this study reviews the criticism of the children's novel and 
oUbSishes that this criticism has relied only inconsistently and partially 
upon modem criticism of the novel as a genre. Chapter II summarizes these 
genre studies, describing the spectrum of the novel from realistic fiction to 
romance in terms of form and conventions and esublishing a basis for 
analysis of children's no\'els in subsequent chapters. 

The remaining chapters describe the formal characteristics of children's 
novels as they range from realistic fiction to romance. Chapters III through 
V clafm that many children's no\'els fail as realistic fiction, their formal, 
thematic, or narrative incoherence rendering them popular romance. 
Successful realistic fiction for children is explored in CThapters VI through 
VIII and identified as ''realistic romance**: a coherent union of the 
co^Yin tioris of reaUi^ and romance. Oiapters IX and X deal with 

fiintaiqrror pure from considera tion of fantasy set on 

this earth to that set in created worlds. Thus, analyses of children's novels 
trace their increasing reliance upon romance conventions. Each rr /el. it is 
shown, displays a greater tendency than the novel previously analyzed^to^ 
create characters, settings, and events of simple fonm; to invest them with 
lymbolism by means of poetic style; and to achieve theme by the pattern of 
lymbols-'often of ttrong oppositions. 

^ It is the conclusion of this study, then, that the difldren's novel is very 
mud) like those aduU novels identified as romance and should be 



